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PLEASURE AND PAIN DEFINED. 

PLEASURE and pain are words. As such they denote 
classes of psychic facts. Each class contains many indi- 
viduals, each individual possessing many properties. Now among 
the properties possessed by any pleasure whatsoever, among 
the elements into which it may be analysed, some property or 
group of properties will be possessed not only by this individual 
pleasure, but by all other pleasures ; and further, no pain will 
possess this property or group. Such a group contains the 
essential properties of the class pleasures, and a description of 
these is called a definition. The same obvious remarks will 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to pain. A number of attempts have 
been made to find and describe the essential properties of 
pleasure and of pain, and fortunately the results converge. 
An examination of some important theories will accordingly 
be of material assistance. 

Before taking up these theories, a source of confusion con- 
tributed by a curious defect in the English language must be 
guarded against. In German Lust (our ' pleasure ') has as its 
opposite, not Schmerz (our ' pain '), but Unlust, for which we 
should have 'unpleasure' or something of the sort, — dis- 
pleasure is not an accurate substitute. Now the absence in 
English of any word corresponding to Unlust forces the word 
'pain' into double service. 

Many partly or wholly non-sensational psychoses may be 
unpleasant, but would never by a German be called Schmerzen : 
e.g., the sense of failure, extreme shyness, a hopeless intel- 
lectual tangle, etc. 

Pains arise in the case of burns, lacerations, bruises, the 
crushing of any part of the body, neuralgia (not nervousness), 
toothache, inflamed tissues, etc., etc. Pains, that is, in strict- 
ness, are a class of highly unpleasant sensations located quite 
definitely in the body. 
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Further, by no means all unpleasant sensations are pains 
{Schmerzen). Consider, e.g., the taste of vinegar, the smell of 
the garbage wagon, the touch of nasty things. Dr. M. Foster 
has put the distinction clearly {Physiology, IV, p. 280). "We 
have no evidence," he says, "that simple stimulation of the 
retina, however excessive, will give rise to pain, meaning by 
pain the kind of sensation we feel when the skin is cut or 
burnt. We often speak, it is true, especially in case of dis- 
eases of the eye, of exposure to light causing pain, but the pain 
in such cases is felt through the eyeball, not through the retina 
and the optic nerve." The same is true with auditory, olfactory, 
and gustatory sensations. "We often, of course," he continues, 
"apply the word 'painful' to a sound, or a group of visual 
sensations, or a smell, or a taste, but that is in the sense of 
being exceedingly disagreeable. . . . We may assume that the 
pain which we feel when the finger is cut is a wholly different 
thing from the pain which is given to the most delicately 
musical ear by even the most horrible discord." 

In a word, from this point of view, the genus of the un- 
pleasant may be sub-divided into three species : non-sensational 
disagreeables, sensational disagreeables that are not, and sen- 
sational disagreeables that are, pains. In English the word 
'pain' is used to denote not only the third species, but also 
the whole genus. I use it in the latter sense in the title to the 
paper, to avoid using 'the unpleasant,' which, though more 
accurate, would have been too cumbrous. 

I hope it is now clear that I am concerned to find definitions 
for pleasure and the unpleasant. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the amount of confusion that has resulted from the double 
meaning of the word pain. Observing that pains in the nar- 
rower sense are sensation, investigators have generalized that 
all unpleasants, and even all pleasures, are sensations. Observ- 
ing that pains in that sense are in all probability 'simple 
ideas,' like colors and sounds, many suppose that pleasantness 
and unpleasantness are simple ideas ; forgetting that, since 
complex psychoses in which pain (Schmerz) is not contained 
are still unpleasant, the unpleasantness as distinguished from 
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the quality of pains themselves is left unaccounted for, simple 
ideas though they be. Their undoubtedly present and most 
pungent qualitative differentium as simple ideas may serve as 
their specific difference from other members of the genus 
unpleasant, but the distinguishing mark of that genus it is not, 
unless the pungency of pain is present in all unpleasant expe- 
riences, — an evidently absurd proposition. 

Now for a brief review of theories. 

To the question, What is pleasure-pain ? many more or less 
hasty answers have been given. Statements like the following 
from Taine are very common : " In the nerves of muscle and 
skin there are three and only three kinds of sensation : those 
of contact, those of hot and cold, and those of pleasure and 
pain." Lewes speaks of "Sensations of hunger, thirst, giddi- 
ness, pain, etc." Professor James has a chapter {Psychology) on 
"Touch, temperature sense, muscular sense, and pain." And 
Dr. Ward tells us that "most psychologists before Kant, and 
English psychologists even to the present day, speak of pleas- 
ure and pain as sensations," and then proceeds to attack the 
view. Such statements do not, to be sure, always assert in so 
many words that pleasure-pains are to be classed among sen- 
sations ; and yet in default of definite denial that is the impres- 
sion left on the mind. That pleasure-pain is not a sensation is 
of course obvious from the fact that non-sensations, e.g., mem- 
ories, expectations, fancies, are pleasant and unpleasant. 

Two French writers, on the other hand, Dumont and Paulhan, 
class pleasure-pain under the emotions, the latter after quite an 
elaborate argument. To my thinking such facts as the sweet- 
ness of sugar and the pain of a burn are too strong for any 
argument to that purport ; though it is of course evident that 
such facts as joy, grief, anger, fear, pride, humiliation, and 
emotions generally, have a very prominent pleasure-pain tone. 

Again, Professor Bain is willing to agree with Mr. Spencer, 
in view of the difficulty of either of the classifications just con- 
sidered, that "Feeling is the generic term of which Sensation 
and Emotion are the two species," to the exclusion of his two 
other subdivisions Intellect and Will. Yet that intellection 
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may be highly and absorbingly enjoyable, the child shows with 
his puzzle and the astronomer in his concentrated calculation ; 
while what Professor James calls "the slow dead heave of the 
will" is at the time detestable as nothing else can be. 

Further, were these authors able to establish their attempted 
subsumption of pleasure-pain under sensations, emotions, etc., 
it would be further necessary to point out its difference from 
other species of the genus, — something which has, as far as I 
am aware, never been seriously attempted. 

But not only is the subsumption of pleasure-pain under any 
class — except that most general class, ' states of consciousness ' 
— quite impossible : a yet greater difficulty arises when the 
attempt is made to distinguish pleasure from the unpleasant. 
Indeed, the class of theories which I am at present considering 
offers only one distinguishing mark, viz. : intensity. Until, 
as they say, a psychosis reaches a certain intensity, it is pleas- 
ant ; after that it becomes unpleasant — a soft touch and a 
scrape, clear light and blinding light, 90 and 380 F., being 
types of the examples offered. But intensity is a matter of 
degree, and unless the amount of intensity at which an experi- 
ence passes from pleasant into painful is given, no character 
competent for definition has been offered. Now no such 
amount has even been mentioned, and most probably it can- 
not be discovered. Different experiences pass into the pain 
phase at different points of intensity; the point of such pas- 
sage shifts from time to time in the same class of experiences ; 
and finally some sensations are always unpleasant, even when 
barely at the threshold of consciousness. 

Quite naturally the repeated failures of the attempts to 
subsume pleasure-pain under any class and to point out a mark 
distinguishing one phase from the other have led many authors 
to fall back on the occult theory, as it might be called. Since 
it is impossible to define either, or to point out the difference 
of one from the other, it must be that each is an indefinable 
something, an ultimate quiddity, in a word, a ' simple idea ' in 
Locke's sense. Every visible object has color, which is indefin- 
able, among its attributes, and quite analogously every agree- 
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able experience has pleasantness, also indefinable, as one of its 
properties. This view claims high authorities. Mr. Spencer 
asks, "What are the intrinsic natures of pleasures and pains?" 
and replies, "This question appears unanswerable, and may 
eventually prove to be so," and accordingly he makes no attempt 
to answer it. Again, Professor Bain tells us that " the state of 
pleasure is an ultimate, undefinable experience of the mind," 
that "the fact itself is known to each person's consciousness," 
and that " it is opposed by the state called pain and by the 
state called indifference." And quite recently Mr. Marshall, 
after a laborious examination of past theories, concludes that 
pleasure and pain "are primitive qualities [like intensity, he 
elsewhere says] which under proper conditions may appear 
with any psychosis, whatever the content." 

Such a result is, to say the least, highly unsatisfactory. To 
all intents and purposes it gives up the problem of definition 
as insoluble, and this is a conclusion which some, at least, are 
unwilling to treat as final. Besides, the result is reached in 
total disregard of a group of closely allied theories proposed by 
thinkers of the first rank, and belonging to schools in other 
respects widely different. Again, common sense is much averse 
to accepting the ' quiddity ' theory. Pleasant and unpleasant 
experiences seem complex to the na'fve and unspoiled con- 
sciousness in a way that colors or sounds or intensities do not. 
A total experience is called a pleasure. A total object is never 
called a color or an intensity. But complex psychoses classed 
together must have a discernible core of similar properties. 
Moreover, there are physiological difficulties, not fatal maybe, 
but sufficient to suggest caution. If the doctrine of 'specific 
energies ' is to hold, there would have to be a special center, or 
rather, two centers, for pleasure and pain, each of which would 
very likely at some time get damaged, the rest of the brain 
remaining intact. Now while we know analgesia, I am not 
aware that there are any people analogously insensible to 
pleasure, nor any to all unpleasants. Finally, to mention but 
one more objection, pleasure and pain are subjective in an 
entirely unique way. Indeed, they have been defined by some 
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as the two modes of the soul's reaction : by Hamilton, for 
instance, in places, by Boullier, by Lotze ; and, unless I mis- 
interpret him, Dr. Ward holds to much the same view. Now 
this important fact of subjectivity is capable of nice explana- 
tion by the group of theories presently to be considered, but 
is inexplicable on the simple idea theory. 

The fact is, as I think will appear clearly as we go on, that 
those who hold the latter theory limit themselves to one alter- 
native when there are really two. In seeking to define a term, 
we ordinarily, quite rightly, look for properties possessed by all 
the individuals belonging to the class. But suppose after 
careful scrutiny it is discovered beyond reasonable doubt that 
the individuals in question have no properties in common, has 
the last word been said and is definition impossible ? By no 
means. Things have relations as well as properties. And if 
no member of a given class ever appears except in a definite 
relation to a definite thing, to which thing no psychosis not a 
member of the class is ever in the same relation, a perfectly 
competent definition is possible. A couple of commonplace 
illustrations : A shovel-handle can be distinguished from most, 
if not all, other handles by its shape and size, but from a spade- 
handle neither these nor its material can difference it. Any 
detached handle is neither of the two, and becomes either one 
or the other only after being attached to a spade or a shovel, 
as the case may be. Or again, passing along a country road, 
many of us have often been puzzled to decide whether a house 
we were looking at was a church or a school-house. How did 
we decide? Either by entering the house and looking for a 
lectern or rows of desks, the position of these objects inside 
the house being a sufficient distinguishing mark ; or, in the last 
resort, by discovering whether people largely of mature age 
occupied the building on Sundays for purposes of devotion and 
edification, or whether it was occupied by children sent there 
to be taught. In any event, the class of church-buildings can- 
not be defined in such a way as to part it off from the class of 
school-buildings, except by means of its relations to human 
beings and their purposes, real or pretended. 
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Now it may be that pleasure and the unpleasant belong in 
classes of the kind just described, and that their distinguishing 
marks are not to be found among their properties, but are 
rather two different groups of definite psychic facts with definite 
relations to pleasures and pains respectively. At all events, 
this is the view of a number of authors who must now be 
reviewed. 

In the Philebus (31-32) the Platonic Socrates says, and 
obtains assent to the sayings, that "when the harmony in 
animals is dissolved, there is a dissolution of nature and a 
generation of pain," and that " the restoration of harmony and 
return to nature is the source of pleasure." And later, more 
consistently, he says that " the destroying of natural union is 
pain and that the process and return of all things to their own 
nature is pleasure." 1 For Plato, pleasure arises from homoge- 
neity of the sentient individual. In so far as the elements 
present are heterogeneous or discordant, pain is the result. 
What these elements are, Plato does not make clear. Absence 
of jolts is the sign of pleasure, presence of obstruction that of 
pain. 

Aristotle tells more explicitly what the elements are. But 
his failure to define adequately one element, the 'percipient 
faculty,' opened the door to the acceptance of Antisthenes's 
theory, proposed, it need hardly be said, before the Aristotelian. 
The latter sees in pleasure the sign that the appropriate object 
or end of an activity has appeared. Every activity tends 
towards a certain kind of object, is prepared for it and adjusted 
to it, so to speak (consider the r61e of preperception in atten- 
tion). When such an object appears, the end is realized and 
pleasure is the result; when an inappropriate object appears, 
pain is the result. "Now since every percipient faculty works 
upon the object answering to it, and perfectly when the faculty 
is in a good state, and acting upon the most excellent of the 
objects within its range, in each case the best working is that 
of the faculty in its best state upon the best of the objects 
answering to it. And this will be, further, most perfect and 
1 V. Siebeck, Gesch. der Psych., 1880, Bd. I, S. 229. 
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most pleasant ; for pleasure is attendant upon every percipient 
faculty, and in like manner on every intellectual operation and 
speculation." 1 The inference is plain that, when the object is 
ill adjusted to the percipient faculty, the state of mind is the 
opposite of pleasant, i.e., is unpleasant. Again, there is reason 
for holding that percipient faculty (eft?, in one of its meanings) 
is in Aristotle's mind very nearly the equivalent of what we 
would now call attention. If this be true, Aristotle's view may 
be put thus : when an object is well adjusted to our capacity 
of attention there is pleasure, when ill adjusted the opposite. 
The consistency of this statement with the one recently made, 
that pleasure is coincident with the realization of the end which 
is the object oiany activity, will be plain, if we remember with 
Dr. Ward that attention is a nascent activity, and every activity 
attention full grown. 

Closely allied to this view is that of Antisthenes, which 
Schopenhauer adopted, and made the keystone of his pessimism. 
It was also adopted by Epicurus and by many of the scholastics. 2 
This most unfortunate view yet barely escapes being right. 
Antisthenes holds with Aristotle that pleasure is the completion 
of an activity, but, going farther in analysis, he asserts that 
before the completion the activity must have been incomplete, — 
this quite legitimately, — and then jumps to the erroneous con- 
clusion that this incompleteness or lack must have been con- 
sciously felt, and must have been a pain ; which leads to the 
definition of pleasure as the cessation of pain. Kant comes 
dangerously near to this theory, if indeed he does not hold it, 
when he says that there must be a pain between any two 
pleasures. 3 This theory overlooks the fact that the definition 
demands, and the evidence vouches for, no more than potential 
activities, which may be, and as a rule are, called into play only 
on the appearance of the appropriate (sometimes the inappro- 
priate) object. Longings are occasional, but by no manner of 

1 Nic. Eth., Bk. X, Ch. IV, tr. G. H. Lewes. The italics are mine. 

2 G. Cesca, "Die Lehre von der Natur der Gefuhle," Vierteljahrsschrift ftir 
■wiss. Phil., X. I am much indebted to this article. 

8 Anthrof., Th. I, B. II, Par. 58. 
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means invariable, antecedents of pleasure. Purged of this error, 
the Antisthenic theory 1 becomes identical with Aristotle's. 

Coming down to modern times, — I take only the most prom- 
inent theories, — the Herbartian school looks upon pleasure- 
pain as a relation between presentations (Vorstellungen). 
According to Nahlowsky, it can be defined "als unmittelbares 
Innewerden der Hemmung oder Forderung unter den eben im 
Bewusstsein vorhandenen Vorstellungen." 2 Or, "Da . . . die 
Vorstellungen sich als die eigentlich in der Seele wirkenden 
Krafte darstellen. . . . Das Gefiihl ist das unmittelbare Bewusst- 
sein der momentanen Steigerung oder Herabstimmung der 
eigenen psychischen Lebensthatigkeit." 3 

Designating the activity as " eigenen " closely approximates 
Nahlowsky's definition to Professor Wundt's, as will become 
evident if it is borne in mind that the latter looks upon "Ap- 
perception " as the active principle in us. For Wundt tells us 
that pleasure and pain will become immediately comprehensible 
"if we regard them as the modes of reaction of apperception." 
(Compare Bouillier, Lotze, et id genus omne, who look upon 
pleasure-pain as peculiar affections of the soul, or as peculiar 
attitudes of the soul towards what affects it.) Further, Pro- 
fessor Wundt, proceeding to distinguish these modes of the 
soul's reaction, says that " if we wish to give a closer descrip- 
tion of what we experience in pleasure and pain, we cannot do 
so more sensibly (anschaulicher) than by denoting pleasure as 
a striving after the object and pain (Unlust) as a striving 
against it." 

Finally let us get Dr. Ward's definition in mind, and then 
compare it with Professor Wundt's and Nahlowsky's. "There 
is pleasure," Dr. Ward says, " in proportion as the maximum of 
attention is effectively exercised, and pain in proportion as 
such effective attention is frustrated by distractions, shocks, or 

1 Zeller, Die Phil, der Griechen, Bd. II, S. 261. 

2 Das Gefiihlsleben, S. 43. 

3 Op. cit., S. 44. Cf. also Kant he. cit. ; Lotze, Mikr., 1884, Bd. I, S. 269; 
Spencer, op. cit., p. 184; Bain, Em. and Will, 1875, P- rl > a ^ so Grant Allen, 
Physiol. Aesthet., p. 25; and H. R. Marshall, Mind, No. 16, for the expression of 
closely allied ideas in physiological terms. 
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incomplete and faulty adaptations, or fails of exercise, owing to 
the narrowness of the field of consciousness and the slowness 
and smallness of its changes." 1 This definition, as Dr. Ward 
frankly announces, is merely a sharper statement of what 
Aristotle meant. 

The facts seem to be in general these, that whenever any 
(a) newcomer into consciousness — whether a presentation, a 
representation, an emotion, a movement, or what not — finds 
already in existence or awakens by association (b) a system of 
ideas into which it easily fits, — to which it is well (c) adjusted 
— we call the newcomer pleasant, provided, further, the complex 
(d) group called attention is among the associates aroused ; 
while we call it unpleasant if the adjustment is bad. (The 
letters indicate the important components of pleasure-pain 
states.) Now, in the highly complex state of mind, just roughly 
described, some of the component parts may be picked out for 
emphatic mention and others neglected or omitted, and in fact 
in the three definitions the emphasis has been placed differently. 
Nahlowsky recognizes the necessity for both the newcomer 
(though not qud newcomer) and another Vorstellung, but 
emphasizes good or bad adjustment as the distinguishing 
marks, while making no mention of attention. Wundt, while 
recognizing all components, emphasizes attention and adjust- 
ment, though he does not use these terms. For what is 
apperceptive "striving after" an object but well-adjusted 
cumulative concentration of attention on it, and what is "striv- 
ing against" it but uncomfortable, unwelcome, obstructed or 
ill-adjusted attention to it ? Lastly, Dr. Ward, while implicitly 
recognizing all the components, explicitly mentions attention 
as the mark of pleasure-pain, and good and ill-adjustment as 
what distinguishes one from the other. In a word, all three 
recognize good and bad adjustment as that which distinguishes 
pleasure from pain, while the two more modern and more 
distinguished investigators agree that attention is the mark of 
both pleasure and pain. What none of the three makes explicit 
is that it is the newcomer that is called pleasant or unpleasant. 

1 Article Psychol., Ency. Brit. IX ed. 
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To sum up : the historical sketch has shown the failure and 
inadequacy of the first two groups of theories, and the striking 
agreement on adjustment and attention from Plato to Ward. 
These two proposed marks accordingly seem to deserve further 
consideration. 

But before doing so, another pleasure-pain theory, different 
in important respects from any yet considered, must be briefly 
reviewed. 

Professor Miinsterberg, in the interest of some investigations, 
wished to discover the relative degree of accuracy with which 
it would be possible for him under different conditions to pass 
his hand over a definite distance decided on. With this pur- 
pose in view, he adjusted a graded rule in such a manner that, 
while one end rested against the body, the rule itself stood out 
horizontally before him. Through a period of several months 
he frequently, daily practically, prosecuted his experiments. 
Putting on the apparatus, and selecting a distance, fifty centi- 
metres, say, he tried, without looking, to measure it off by 
slipping his finger and ■ thumb along the edge of the rule. 1 
Each time he measured the distance in both directions, from 
the body outward, and from the farther end of the rule towards 
the body. These experiments, it is important to note, were 
made throughout without any idea that they would furnish 
evidence for a pleasure-pain theory. They were made, it is 
also to be observed, under very varied conditions, in all sorts 
of moods and of health, and immediately after all sorts of ex- 
periences. These conditions were noted down at the time. 

Now, on looking over his notes, Professor Miinsterberg ob- 
served some uniformities very significant from the point of 
view of pleasure-pain. He found it to be true in every case 
that during pain he overran the selected distance in moving the 
hand towards the body, and fell short of it in movements out 
from the body, and that the reverse was the case during pleas- 
ure. Observations, for an account of which I must refer the 
reader to Professor Miinsterberg's article, convince the latter 

1 Successive refinements were introduced to eliminate complications. For 
details v. Beitr. z. Exp. Psych., I. Heft, 4, Lust u. Unlust. 
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that during pain the tendency towards flexion does not exist 
only in the case of the extremities (arms and legs), but is also 
to be observed in the trunk, in breathing, in the eye, about 
the mouth, etc. ; and that a similar statement is true of the 
opposite tendency during pleasure. 

In view of these facts, and referring to the analogous analy- 
sis of the emotions offered by James, Lange, and others, our 
author continues: "So werden wir jenes Erklarungsprinzip 
der Affecten auch auf die einfachen Gefuhle ubertragen 
konnen und behaupten, dass Streckung und Beugung nicht 
durch Lust oder Unlust verursacht werden, sondern umgekehrt 
reflektorisch erzeugten Streckungen und Beugungen die Beding- 
ungen derjenigen Bewusstseins-Vorgange sind, welche wir Lust 
und Unlust nennen." 

This clearly stated theory is supported by evidence un- 
doubtedly cogent. The sufficiency of the evidence, as stated, 
however, I find it impossible to believe in. Professor Miinster- 
berg's evidence is selected (out of a large mass of experiments) 
"aus denjenigen Versuchsgruppen, bei denen ich lebkaft von 
Lust oder Unlust affiziert war." x While not improbable, it 
seems to me by no means a priori certain that less lively 
pleasure-pain experiences would show the same relation, or 
indeed any at all, to flexion and extension. That the psychic 
correlates of these reflexes accompany vivid pleasures and un- 
pleasants, Professor Munsterberg has shown. Can it be shown 
that a nascent body of flexions are felt when a delicate shoot of 
pain, as from a pin-prick, is introduced into, and immediately 
disappears from, a conscious state of voluminous enjoyment ? 
Possibly, but certainly Professor Munsterberg has given no 
evidence to show it in the article from which I quote. Similar 
considerations would hold regarding the relation of extensile 
movements and pleasure. In a word, although further evidence 
might prove the theory competent to cope with faint pleas- 
ures and pains, and with complicated states to be examined 

1 Fortunately Professor Munsterberg promises further evidence, based on 
accurate measurement with telescope and revolving mirror of flexions and ex- 
tensions during the occurrence of pleasant and unpleasant memories and fancies. 
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shortly, no such evidence is there offered, and suspense of 
judgment is so far in order. It seems to me entirely possi- 
ble, however, that such evidence should be forthcoming, and 
this possibility becomes a good probability if we consider how 
frequent a component of consciousness nascent motor sensa- 
tions are — witness articulatory sensations in reading to 
one's self in many of us, the motor sensations in all cases of 
desire, and most important of all, in cases of attention ; of all 
of which we are normally unaware. I wish to point out, how- 
ever, supposing that Professor Miinsterberg will establish his 
position, that his definitions in no wise contradict Wundt's and 
Ward's, and that it would be entirely possible to accept his dis- 
tinguishing marks and theirs (substantially identical with those 
I shall propose) as conjointly making up the essential characters 
for which we are searching. The omission by Professor Miinster- 
berg of attention as a distinguishing mark seems to me serious. 

I must now ask attention to a series of experiments, obser- 
vations, and considerations which throw light on the nature of 
pleasure-pain. 

It is quite generally admitted, in the case of complex states, 
that similarity and difference are teleological predicates. 
Whether two states of consciousness belong in the same class 
or in different classes, depends on the purpose of the classifi- 
cation. Now, our acts of attention have been looked at from 
several points of view, but never, I believe, from that of 
pleasure-pain, and when so considered will have to be reclassi- 
fied. The most important current distinction for our purposes 
is between immediate and derived attention. Immediate atten- 
tion may also be called instinctive (including under that term 
acts which have become habitual). The difference between 
immediate and derived attention may be assumed to be known, 
and besides is clearly indicated by the adjectives themselves. 
Some things are attended to as soon as they occur. Other 
things, which would not be attended to if alone, are attended 
to if they appear associated with some of the former things. 
Derived attention is thus explainable in terms of immediate 
attention and the laws of association or habit. 
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Now I want to call attention to the fact that from the 
pleasure-pain point of view certain acts of immediate attention 
are very much more similar to our acts of derived attention 
than to the remaining acts of immediate attention. All acts 
of derived attention, namely, being to psychoses not them- 
selves sufficiently interesting, or too uninteresting — it comes 
to the same — to awaken attention on their own account, must 
be to psychoses at least irksome and often decidedly un- 
pleasant. Derived attention is invariably to unpleasant ob- 
jects of consciousness. But certain acts of immediate attention 
are to objects we call unpleasant. Witness how the thought 
of a social faux pas will arouse and hold attention. Or think 
how physical ills, a toothache or a headache, e.g., enforce 
attention on their own account. Many unpleasants, namely, 
and all pains, awaken immediate or instinctive attention. 
Now, remembering that indifferent experiences are uninterest- 
ing, i.e., awaken no attention, if we can find some character- 
istic of immediate attention to unpleasants and pains not 
present in immediate attention to pleasures, while it is present 
in derived attention, which is always to unpleasants, the prob- 
lem of definition will be solved. For all conscious states may 
be divided into the indifferent, the pleasant, and the un- 
pleasant; and the indifferent being those not attended to, if we 
can distinguish the attention accorded pleasures from that 
accorded pains, we have what we are after. I may add, that I 
believe felt inhibition to be the distinguishing mark. A further 
examination of attention and inhibition is now in order. I 
shall call immediate attention to pleasures, immediate and 
spontaneous, that to unpleasants, immediate and enforced. 

Mr. Stout 1 accurately describes the movement of attention 
as "the process through which particular presentations are 
successively singled out from the total system of elements 
constituting the individual mind, to receive special salience as 
contents of consciousness, and special efficacy as factors deter- 
mining the course of mental events." The movements which 
bring about this special salience are, described in general 

1 Mind, O. S., No. 61, article Apperception and the Movement of Attention, p. 24. 
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terms, 'modifications of breathing,' 'vaso-motor action,' con- 
centrating the blood supply in brain tract or sensory surface, 
and 'adjustments' actual or nascent 'of sense organs.' 
All these physical movements are felt on the psychic side and 
form part of the state we call attention. But, however brought 
about, and whatever its constituents, the essential feature of 
the state of attention is the salience, the preeminent clearness 
and intensity of one among the many elements making up any 
moment of consciousness. Relative monoideism - — to use 
Professor Ribot's phrase — is the essence of attention. Now, 
correlative to the relative prominence of one idea (Vorstellung) 
is evidently the relative effacement of all the other component 
elements. The conditions of such effacement or inhibition are 
what we now have to study. In the account that follows 
I shall avoid controversial matter. 

In considering inhibition, two fundamental facts must be 
borne in mind : First, not all psychic facts can coexist in an 
individual consciousness ; second, of those which can coexist, 
not all can do so with equal ease. As the question is summed 
up by M. Binet, 1 reversing the order of my mention, " Anta- 
gonisme et exclusion, voila les deux faits tres simples que nous 
croyons devoir retenir." Put in a slightly different form : 
mental elements within one consciousness may stand related to 
each other in three ways. First, they may be congruent or 
copresentable, i.e., they may coexist with ease. Second, they 
may be sufficiently congruent to coexist, but not sufficiently so 
to coexist with ease. 2 What is meant by ' ease ' will be dis- 
cussed presently with illustrations. And third, at the other 
extreme, they may be absolutely incongruent or incopresent- 
able. When all the facts which are components of a momen- 
tary consciousness stand to one another in the first relation of 

1 Rev. Phil., 1890, article " L'inhibition," p. 154. 

2 The fact of the impossibility of coexistence in some cases and the difficulty 
in others is of course an ultimate fact of observation. Herbartians would say 
that it is a peculiarity of each idea (Vorstellung) that it can coexist with some ideas 
and cannot with others. ' Those who cannot accept Herbart's position would say that 
it is a peculiarity of the human consciousness that it can include some groups and 
cannot include others. It is not necessary for the present purpose to take a side 
in the controversy. 
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copresentability, the attention accorded them is what I have 
called immediate and spontaneous; when in the third relation 
of incopresentability, the attention to the survivor is of the same 
kind, though in this case some further considerations must be 
mentioned later. When the second relation obtains among 
them, the attention is either immediate and enforced, or derived, 
i.e., voluntary. Moreover, when attention is immediate and 
spontaneous, the presentation attended to is called pleasant ; 
when the attention is either immediate but enforced, or derived, 
the presentation is called unpleasant. Let me illustrate. 

It will be well to begin with instances of the third relation, 
of incopresentability, though it will be impossible to discuss any 
relation without anticipating the consideration of the other two 
to some extent. Consider the state of ecstasy. Before the state 
is achieved there are intervals of voluntary attention. During 
those intervals the relation among the component elements is 
the second, attention is enforced, and the state is arduous and 
unpleasant. The explanation of these antecedent states will 
therefore be found in the discussion of voluntary attention 
which is to follow. When the state of achieved ecstasy comes 
to exist, the relation that obtains is the third. The one idea in 
the special form which it assumes during the state of ecstasy 
cannot coexist with any perception. The senses, or some of 
them, are receiving impressions which normally would give rise 
to perceptions. These latter, however, being unable to co- 
exist, under the existing conditions, with the dominant idea, do 
not, as far as we know, exist as conscious facts at all. They 
are, in one sense of the word, inhibited, i.e., excluded, by this. 
We note that the state of ecstasy is one in which possible con- 
scious elements are excluded, that the attention is unob- 
structed, and that the state is highly pleasant. 

All cases of negative hallucination or systematic anaes- 
thesia are instances of incopresentability. An hypnotic sub- 
ject is given the suggestion that some object, really existing 
and affecting his senses, does not exist, whereupon he no 
longer perceives it. 1 The psychosis immediately aroused by 

1 Binet, loc. cit., pp. 139-40 seq. 
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the suggestion and the perception of the object cannot coexist 
in such subjects. In no cases have I found the pleasure-pain 
aspect of the experiments discussed. But this is less impor- 
tant in instances of the third relation than in those of the 
second and first, especially the second. 

We pass to instances of the second relation, of difficult 
copresentability. 

Among the best are instances of morbidly insistent ideas, 
those of onomatomania, arithmomania, mysomania, Grubel- 
sucht, etc. These ideas, normally or in themselves, are quite 
indifferent. But let them obtrude themselves persistently into 
conscious states containing elements with which they cannot 
easily coexist, and they become highly unpleasant. Each case 
is practically an experimentum crucis establishing my theory. 
Westphal, as quoted by Ribot, 1 says, " L'id^e fixe leur apparait 
comme un corps etranger loge en eux qu'ils ne peuvent ex- 
pulser, mais elle ne parvient pas a les envahir tout entier." The 
last clause and italics (mine) are important as showing the 
existence of felt inhibition. The following statement is by 
Dr. Pinel, 2 quoted with approval by M. Pierre Janet in his 
" Automatisme." "Si je pouvais penser comme vous, disais 
l'un, je serais heureux, mais je suis accable" par des id6es 
sinistres [not in themselves] auxquelles je ne puis m'emp£cher 
de croire ; j'aimerais mieux etre fou completement." Note 
"ne puis m'emp£cher." 

The examples already given will enable us to understand 
without difficulty the two meanings of the word inhibition. 
They are, namely, suppression or exclusion, and felt antago- 
nism. Examples of the third relation illustrate the first mean- 
ing, those of the second relation the second meaning. 

What was meant by saying that certain psychic elements 
could not coexist "with ease" will now be understood also. 
If two elements cannot coexist with ease, the element of felt 
antagonism or inhibition is always present with them when 
they do coexist. It is in this second sense of felt conflict or 
antagonism that I shall use inhibition in my definitions. 

1 Psych, de r attention, p. 135. 2 De la monomanie, 1856, p. 41. 
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All cases of moral compulsion, where one personality exer- 
cises moral force over another, are further examples of difficult 
copresentability. Many, in childhood if not later, have ex- 
perienced compulsion emanating from the mere presence of a 
particular individual, strong through some tie of relationship 
or authority, or by imposing personality. His mere presence 
keeps stamping cogent, if unwelcome, considerations on our 
attention to the very quick. We may squirm inwardly as we 
will, but he inexorably presses these thoughts upon us, and it 
is well-nigh impossible in such a presence to call one's soul 
one's own and to refuse to do his bidding. Attention is imme- 
diate and enforced, and the unpleasantness of the situation 
calls for no more than mention. 

States of voluntary attention are closely allied to states of 
moral compulsion of the type just described, to states of mor- 
bid impulsion, and to some states of post-hypnotic suggestion. 
I have referred to the fact already, but a few remarks may be 
added by way of explanation. We commonly accept ante- 
cedent deliberation as that which differences voluntary atten- 
tion or action from immediate attention or action, which we 
call impulsive or ideo-motor. During deliberation there fre- 
quently is felt inhibition between one idea (end desired) and 
the felt nascent movements (means) it arouses on the one 
hand, and some other idea and its felt movements on the other ; 
the psychic group making up the ' me ' being behind one idea 
or the other. In such cases we have the struggle of the will, 
moral or prudential, whose unpleasantness is well known. In 
many cases, however, the deliberation is calm ; there is no 
difficulty of copresentability, no felt inhibition, and no un- 
pleasantness. 

I close the discussion of the third relation with an instance 
of pain. Put the case of an unlucky bite on a sensitive tooth, 
followed by a sharp flash of pain. The nerve-sensation enforces 
attention, which should mean that it is obstructed by some- 
thing. By what is it obstructed ? I answer : by a complex 
whole of nascent reflexes, their number and nature depending 
upon the individual in whom the pain arises. It is difficult to 
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describe them, but the observation of children will give an idea 
of what they are. What does a child do when the sensation 
described, or that arising from a sticking pin or a colic, appears 
in its consciousness ? A child kicks, moves its arms wildly, 
squirms its body, and emits loud, piercing cries. The actual 
movements are not coordinated. They are the resultants 
which survived in the struggle for existence among countless 
nascent movements. The mass of felt inhibition must be 
quite enormous. Let any one watch himself on the occur- 
rence of a pain and he will discern a surprisingly large number 
of aborted movements. The case of the child will give a 
notion of the movements to be looked for. In the case of 
pains and highly unpleasant experiences, the incongruent ideas 
are kinaesthetic, and the resulting inhibition is much more 
prominently felt. 

The following description from Mr. Spencer is much to the 
point. "Violent pains cause violent struggles. The start 
that succeeds a loud sound, the wry face produced by the taste 
of anything extremely disagreeable, the jerk with which the 
hand or foot is snatched out of water that is very hot, are 
instances. . . . Even where, from pride [or habit, it might be 
added] there is a suppression of the screams and groans ex- 
pressive of great pain, we may still see in the clenched hands, 
the knitting of brows, and the setting of teeth, that the bodily 
actions developed are as great, though less obtrusive, in their 
results." 1 In all these cases of repression, I may add, there 
is the felt and exhausting conflict of pride or habit with native 
impulses. 

The situations just described hint at one reason why we 
should expect intense experiences to be unpleasant. Because, 
namely, such experiences reverberate more widely, start more 
of the system into activity, and are therefore apt to arouse 
incongruent mental elements. 

We have just seen that painful sensations arouse mental ele- 
ments mutually incongruent and highly inimical to steady 
attention. But although not fully established, it is not im- 

1 Prin. of Psych., Vol. II, p. 321. 
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probable that the relation of pain proper to inhibition is even 
more intimate. The following experiments seem to show that 
a pain is self-conflicting, self-inhibitory, so to speak. Wundt 1 
and Beaunis 2 independently reach the same conclusion. This 
conclusion, as they state it, is that whenever a nerve, sensory, 
central, or motor, is stimulated, two waves of excitement are 
the result, one propagating itself from the extremity excited 
towards the other end, and the other from this latter point to 
the former. 3 In other words they hold that every stimulation 
awakens at once an excitement tending to overflow into any 
other part of the nervous system or into any muscle with 
which the nerve may be connected, and a counter and inhibiting 
excitement which tends to prevent such overflow. It should 
also be mentioned that in the part, nerve, or muscle, into which 
the overflow takes place are aroused in like manner both excite- 
ment and inhibition. 

But in making this statement of all stimulations without 
reserve, these investigators overlook the fact, very important 
from the point of view of pleasure-pain, that they made use of 
stimulations peculiar both in character and in mode of appli- 
cation. For these were in the first place violent, and in the 
second, applied either to the nerve directly or without any 
attempt to prevent the access of the stimulation to the nerve 
itself instead of only through the sense organ. I must content 
myself with the mere statement, and refer readers to the authors 
themselves for detailed accounts of the methods employed. 4 
I merely add that electricity was used in nearly all cases, and 
further that tetanic contractions were almost exclusively studied. 
Now it is evident that such violent stimuli applied in the 
manner indicated would be followed, on the psychic side, by 
intense pains, and that the conclusions reached by these authors 
would apply, not to all kinds of stimulation, but only to such 
kinds as produce pains. This modified conclusion would 
accordingly be that stimulations that are followed by pains on 

1 Grundziige, $£ Aufl., 6tes Capit. 

2 L'activiti cerebrate, ier fasc, II and III. 

8 Wundt, loc. cit., p. 270, Beaunis, loc. cit, p. 162. 
4 Beaunis, loc. cit., p. 82 ; Wundt, loc. cit., p. 266 sq. 
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the psychic side awaken very intense inhibition on the physical 
side, which it is fair to presume (the experiments were made 
on animals) are accompanied by felt inhibition on the psychic 
side, also very intense. That attention would also be aroused 
goes without saying. I give these experiments as being, not 
conclusive, but suggestive. 

The third and second relations have been illustrated and 
discussed at some length. It now remains to say a few words 
on the first relation. My particular thesis at present is that 
the prominent idea, the idea attended to, in a whole of mutually 
congruent elements, is called pleasant. In a sense this is but a 
corollary from what precedes. Any state must be either 
pleasant, unpleasant, both pleasant and unpleasant, or neither. 
There is no other alternative. If neither, i.e., indifferent, it 
does not awaken attention at all ; if unpleasant, it contains a 
prominent idea with felt inhibition ; if both, it contains these 
marks of the unpleasant plus those of the pleasant, as will be 
shown presently, and accordingly the distinguishing marks of 
the pleasant can only be attention, relative mono-ideism, without 
felt inhibition. I am aware that such an argument, even though 
valid, is strangely apt to arouse our antagonism and is never 
quite persuasive. We have the feeling of being bullied into 
accepting a conclusion, and are inclined to demand positive 
evidence. Now, the evidence, though plentiful, is not very 
distinct. However, a good induction by concomitant variations 
is offered by the fact that in proportion to our absorption in an 
object of contemplation or an occupation, in the proportion that 
our attention to it is concentrated and unobstructed, in that 
proportion is it pleasant. I need not insist on the weight of 
the evidence when it appears in this intensified form of the 
method of difference. Besides, the pleasantness of calm delib- 
eration, as contrasted with the unpleasantness of difficult 
deliberation, is in the nature of a series of approximate crucial 
experiments (Mill's "Double Method"). 

Our result so far would seem to be that attention plus 
inhibition is the mark of pain, attention without inhibition that 
of pleasure. Before accepting these definitions, however, an 
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objection, apparently serious, must be considered. The answer 
to it will necessitate some modification of them. It will also 
serve as an introduction to the discussion of cases it is difficult 
to class either with pleasures or with unpleasants. The diffi- 
culty is that pleasure and felt inhibition can and do coexist, 
which is certainly rather awkward, if the absence of inhibition 
is to be the sign of pleasure. 

The most notable class of cases in point is that of moral 
conflicts. In such cases there are two or more conceived 
courses of conduct before the mind, rival candidates for ex- 
clusive attention, and each inhibiting every other. But in spite 
of that inhibition at least one of the conceived actions is 
pleasant. Indeed there is no time at which a pleasure is more 
alluringly pleasant than the time at which the inhibiting ideas 
of prudence or conscience bid us decide against it. It would 
be idle to ignore the fact or to slur it over. But two consider- 
ations ease the difficulty. 

In the first place, although a part of the conscious content is 
pleasant, the total state of which it forms a part is undoubtedly 
unpleasant. Moral conflicts are not sought after, and indeed 
are often avoided, so much do we dislike them. So in these 
cases too, there is the conjunction of inhibition with the desig- 
nation of a state as unpleasant. 

In the second place, the existence, now quite generally 
admitted, of apperceptive systems, the ' Apperceptionmasse ' 
of the Herbartians, will reduce the difficulty. We now know 
that our ideas are not free lances, each independent of every 
other. On the contrary, they are arranged in squads and com- 
panies, in battalions and regiments, in brigades and corps and 
armies. Different minds differ with respect to the degree to 
which their ideas are arranged in an orderly hierarchy. And 
of course many cross divisions exist. The same idea may, 
depending upon the dominant mood or intellectual interest, 
form a component at different times of very different and even 
incongruous systems. Now my contention is that the existence 
of an apperceptive system liable to be called into activity, without 
internal inhibition, by a certain number of psychic possibilities, 
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is the sufficient condition which renders any of these which 
actually occurs pleasant. If there be inhibition within the 
system called into activity, then the state in so far is unpleasant. 
In other words the attributes of pleasantness or unpleasantness 
may apply either to the state as a whole or to one of its parts. 
I have already cited moral conflicts as instances of unpleasant 
totals, parts of which are pleasant. But there are other 
instances without number. Our despondent or low moods 
furnish many. A pleasant experience obtruded upon us at 
such times does not in all cases lose its character, and 
may even be recognized as pleasant, but it has no staying 
quality, and does little if anything to diminish the general 
gloom. 

There are also intermediate cases where part of the total 
content is pleasant, part unpleasant, and the total state we find 
it difficult to call either. In fact it is equally both. The state 
is bitter-sweet. " Parting is sweet sorrow." 

At the other extreme we find the pleasant total and un- 
pleasant part. All of us must have noticed with curiosity the 
boy being pinched, pummelled, and otherwise painfully handled, 
and not only laughing with evident enjoyment throughout it 
all, but actually coming back as soon as he is 'let up,' and 
seeking for more. The losing gambler must have much the 
same experience. There is the complex sense of risk, itself a 
part of the more complex but none the less pleasant total 
game-consciousness, while the actual losing is an unpleasant 
component of the whole. Although distressed at losing, his 
occupation is pleasant. Closely allied to this last is the most 
significant consciousness of achievement. The act of achiev- 
ing is possibly our most satisfactory pleasure, but the difficulty 
we are conquering is just as undoubtedly unpleasant. 

Before setting down the definitions, let me show somewhat 
more definitely the provisions made by this way of looking at 
the subject for indifferent states. In the case of each of two 
very widely different kinds of psychoses it is found very diffi- 
cult to say whether the states are pleasant or unpleasant. But 
only the states belonging to one of these kinds are indifferent. 
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Those belonging to the other are far from being so. The cases 
of bitter-sweet are instances of the latter. Are they pleasant 
or are they painful ? We cannot be sure. But if it is asked, 
"Are they indifferent, then ? " the answer is not hard to find. 
Indifferent, they certainly are not. Nor need we look far for 
the reason. For the fact is, they are both pleasant and un- 
pleasant, as has already been mentioned. These complex con- 
scious states contain the causae cognoscendi at once of pleasure 
and of the unpleasant; and our innate intellectual tendency to 
unify and call by one name whatever can be so treated finds 
itself baffled. And further, these causae are often both intensely 
and unmistakably present. In one of the apperception systems 
present attention wells up freely and strongly, in another the 
newcomer is forcing attention in the face of opposition. The 
difficulty here is not to tell whether or not the state is one of 
the two, but to tell which of the two it is. In the case of 
indifferent states, on the contrary, the difficulty is in deciding 
whether it is either one. In the first case we know it is one 
and think it may be both ; in the second we are not sure it is 
either and think it may be neither. One is a case of unstable 
equilibrium because of the strong and conflicting forces, the 
other of stable equilibrium because of the absence of forces 
sufficient to overcome inertia. The forces referred to are of 
course the tendencies to name the state, following on the pres- 
ence of the appropriate causae cognoscendi. Indifferent states, 
or parts of states, in a word, are those in which these causae 
(spontaneous attention or attention plus felt inhibition) are 
absent, or present with such slight intensity as to be difficult 
to apprehend and distinguish. That many of our states are of 
this nature is evident. 

The definitions in their final form now follow. For conven- 
ience I repeat Wundt's and Ward's and give those for pains 
and for doubtful cases of the two kinds. 

Professor Wundt writes : 

" Pleasure and pain are modes of reaction of apperception," 
the former being "a striving after the object apperceived, the 
latter a striving against it." 
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According to Dr. Ward : 

"There is pleasure in proportion as the maximum of atten- 
tion is effectively exercised, and pain in proportion as such 
effective attention is frustrated by distractions, shocks, or 
incomplete and faulty adaptations ; or fails of exercise, owing 
to the narrowness of the field of consciousness, and the slowness 
and smallness of its changes." 

I offer the following : 

I. Any psychic fact attended to is pleasant if there is no 
discernible inhibition in the apperceptive system into which it is 
received. 

II. Any psychic fact attended to is unpleasant if there is 
discernible inhibition in the apperceptive system into which it is 
received. 

III. A pain is an unpleasant sensation, either of touch or 
systemic, of abnormal intensity. 

IV. Any total psychic state within which two apperceptive 
systems coexist, in the first of which spontaneozis attention is in 
full play, and in the second of which attention plus inhibition 
exist with great intensity, is both pleasant and unpleasant, 
belongs to the same class with the bitter-sweet. 

V. Any total state or part of a state in which both attention 
and felt inhibition are absent, or present with such slight in- 
tensity as to be difficult to apprehend and distinguish, is indif- 
ferent. 

Sidney E. Mezes. 

University of Texas. 



